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the holidays after his first term at an English private school, Ludgrove.
I asked him about his life there and how he enjoyed it, and incidentally
observed that I supposed that he was the only foreigner there. "Oh
no," said Alexander, "there are quite a lot of Scotch boys."
The Counsellor was that sterling and typical Britisher Sir Horace
Rumbold, afterwards to be my chief in Constantinople and later
Ambassador in Berlin at the time of the advent to power in 1933 of
Hitler and his gangsters. Sir Horace was under no illusions about
them, and it was unfortunate that, having reached the age-limit, he
was retired just at that moment. It is not often that we put round
pegs into round holes, and if by chance we do we always seem to
remove them as soon as possible. Sir Horace was ideally suited for
Berlin, where he had been Counsellor at the beginning of the 1914
war, and he was only sixty-four when he was retired. By all means let
younger men be given a chance, and the rule whereby no diplomat
shall get a new post after he is sixty is excellent in principle, but
it should be very elastic in practice. Diplomacy is not a wearing
career and is, moreover, one where experience is often of greater
value than physical activity. Nor are diplomatic methods and
practice subject to change in the same sense as they are in the Navy or
the Army.
Somebody, I think it was Disraeli, said that the British Empire
would eventually fall "because Buggins is a good fellow and it is his
turn next." However greatly one sympathizes with the young man,
it is folly to move an older man simply because he has reached an age-
limit, which has often nothing to do with capacity or ability. If the
right man is in the right place, let the interests of the public service,
and not rules and red tape, be the sole consideration, and leave him in
it just as long as possible.
The other Secretary, besides myself, was Miles Lampson, now our
distinguished and very capable Ambassador in Cairo. He was even
taller than Sir Claude and built on a vaster scale. In the early days
of the big battleship his boots were known in the family as the Dread-
nought and the Invincible. He and I and the assistant Oriental
Secretary, Colin Davidson, used greatly to frequent the Japanese
restaurants, and it was always amusing to see Miles in the company
of the tiny geishas. And lest anyone should be under a misconception,
the real geisha is not a lady of easy virtue, but an artist intended for
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